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SPENSER'S LINGUISTICS IN THE PRESENT STATE OF 

IRELAND 



The influence of Spenser's Irish environment upon Colin Clout 
and upon the parts of The Faerie Queene that were written while 
he was with Grey's government at Dublin, and especially while he 
was one of the "undertakers" at the lonely manor of Kilcolman, is 
somewhat terra incognita. Kilcolman, far beyond the English pale, 
in the midst of the old Desmond country, under the shadow of 
Arlo Forest still inhabited by "wild Irish" who had escaped the 
terrible vengeance for the late insurrection — Kilcolman gave excel- 
lent opportunities for the gathering of Celtic lore in spite of the 
stringent legal barriers against marriage and equal social intercourse, 
in spite of race hatred, on the one hand, heightened by the recent 
massacres, and in spite of Spenser's contempt, on the other hand, 
of the native Celt, heightened no doubt by his own respectable official 
capacity. 1 To trace actual influences of bardic poems in Spenser 
requires a knowledge of Celtic literature to which the present writer 
lays no claim; and a complete definition of Spenser's comprehension 
of things Celtic is beyond the scope of the present study; but an 
investigation of Spenser linguistics promises to throw some light upon 
his knowledge of Celtic languages, of Irish manners and customs, and 
of Anglo-Irish legal procedure. 

Such a study promises to bear fruit, not only as contributing to 
Spenserian biography and criticism, but also as throwing some light 
on the grasp that English officialdom of the period had of Irish life 
and institutions. Spenser's Present State is the best known of several 
contemporary documents dealing with Anglo-Irish affairs. Morley 
has edited a series including, besides Spenser, four lucubrations by 
Sir John Davies, the attorney-general for Ireland, and one by Fynes 

1 R. W. Ohurch in his life of Spenser (English Men of Letters Series) gives a vivid 
account of the condition of Ireland at the arrival of Lord Grey (pp. 56 ft.), of the effect 
on Spenser (pp. 68 ft.), and of Spenser's apparent dealings, official and unofficial, with 
the Irish (pp. 72 ft.). His discussion of The Present State of Ireland, with its "odd and 
confused ethnography" (p. 172), is also of value. 
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Moryson, Secretary to Lord Mountjoy. 1 We have, moreover, Der- 
rick's Image of Ireland (1578) and a tract on the Exchequer (1601). 2 
During the latter sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries 
Ireland was the political danger spot of the British dominions; and 
Bagwell 3 clearly shows the wretched condition of the Irish, both Saxon 
and Celt, and the grave difficulties confronting the Lord Lieutenant 
and his administration at Dublin. Spenser, Lord Grey's secretary, 
Clerk of the Council in Munster, author of one of the chief historical 
documents of the period, is a figure of political import; and it is 
valuable to know just how far he comprehended the Celtic civiliza- 
tion that lay about him. 

At the very outset Spenser himself seems to have supplied the 
answer at least to the linguistic side of the problem; for, in The Pres- 
ent State, he twice implied that he knew no Irish : first when he blamed 
the early English settlers for learning the language, 4 and again when 
he said: "I have caused diverse of them [bardic songs] to be trans- 
lated unto me that I might understand them." 6 But one must not 
build too readily upon these statements. In the first place, the 
stringent laws against the Celticizing of the English colonists would 
hardly encourage Spenser to admit, in a document intended for 
English official consumption, just how much Irish he knew; and, in 
the second place, the necessity of giving orders to retainers in his 
household and of carrying on legal procedure in the courts must have 
forced upon him some understanding of the despised tongue 6 — not 
enough, probably, for him to read or hear intelligibly the flights of 
Irish poetry with their imaginative figures and tropical diction, but 
still, perhaps, a slight conversational and some legal vocabulary. 

1 Ireland under Elizabeth and James the First, London, 1890. See also Fynes Mory- 
son's Itinerary, London, 1617, Part I, p. 274; Part II, pp. 1-300; Part III, pp. 156-64, 
and C. Hughes's Shakespeare's Europe, London, 1903, pp. 185 ft. 

2 See Somer's Collection of Tracts, London, 1809-15, ed. by Sir Walter Scott, I, 558, 
283. Ancient Irish Histories, Dublin, 1809, contains Campion's History, which comes 
down to 1571 and throws some light on contemporary Irish affairs. 

3 Ireland under the Tudors, London, 1890. 

4 P. 637, Morris edition. I use the Morris edition (1869) rather than the first 
edition by Ware (1633) because the former has a better text. See Morris' Preface, 
iii-iv. 

* P. 641, Morris edition. 

• Cf . the Norman conquerors of England, who, in time, had to learn more and more 
English, seemingly for the mere convenience of holding direct intercourse with their 
inferiors. 
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Of the words that Spenser etymologizes in The Present State, 
several are probably not of Celtic origin; but as he ascribes some of 
them to this source, and as others, though foreign loan-words, were 
legal terms current in the Ireland of his own day, it seems wise to give 
them some attention before passing on to words of more probably 
Celtic derivation. The list contains five examples: cesse, folkmote, 
livery e, paletine, and Scot: folkmote is of OE origin; and the others 
seem to be, so far as we can trace, Latin. 

Whether Spenser considered cesse an Irish word is doubtful. 
He calls it an "imposition," and by way of illustration mentions 
"cesses of sundrye sortes": "the cessing of souldiours upon the 
countrey," and "the imposing of provision for the Gouvenours 

house-keeping " l In the first illustration it appears to mean 

billet, and in the second, tax. 2 NED. lists this form of the word as 
localized, especially in Ireland, describes it as an aphetic form of 
assess, and so derives it through the OF assesser and the LL assessare 
(to assess), from the CL assidere (to sit by). The sense of billet may 
easily have been derived in England or Ireland from the essential 
and original idea of tax or imposition. Spenser, so far as he goes, 
seems to be correct. It is worth noting, furthermore, that, in this 
sense of billet, the word seems to combine the meaning of the Irish 
coygnye and the Romance liverye, both of which this paper will take 
up in due course. 

Folkmote* Spenser defines as "a place for people to meete or talke 
of any thing that concerned any difference betwene partyes and 
towneships ...."; and he derives it correctly from the "Saxon." 
The obvious source is the OE folc-mot, defined in NED. as " a general 
assembly of a town, city or shire." It appears in OE as a compound 
of folc (people, nation, army) and (ge-) mot (meeting, assembly, council). 
It is not surprising that Spenser knew at least the meaning of this 
and the preceding term, for both must have survived in at least 
occasional legal use down to his own day. 



1 P. 643, Morris edition. 

2 This cesse seems in no way connected with the modern dialect sess or cess, as in 
"Bad cess to him," which appears to come rather from success. The loss of the first 
syllable in this word seems somewhat parallel to the case in point. 

• P. 642, Morris edition. 
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Liverye 1 again is legal. Spenser associates it with coygnye, 
defines it loosely as "allowaunce of horse-meate," and says it is 
"derived of livering or delivering foorth their nightlye foode." 
He is not quite sure whether it is English or Irish in origin, but 
inclines toward the former hypothesis, probably because of the 
suggestion of relationship in deliver. He continues to explain: 

So in great houses, the liverye is said to be served up for all night, that is 
theyr nightes allowance for drinke. And liverye is called the upper garment 
which servingmen weareth, soe called (as I suppose) for that it is delivered 
and taken from him at pleasure. 

As a matter of fact, the origin of this word seems to be neither 
English nor Irish. The English, who seem to have brought the word 
into Ireland, got it from the OF livrer (to give, to deliver), whence, 
in turn, it comes from the VL liberare, to set free. Livery, in the sense 
of a servant's garments, is derived from the French livrie, a gift of 
clothes, from the same VL root. Spenser is right in suggesting a 
relationship with deliver, the source of which seems to be deliberare, 
to give over. NED. gives the English word the fullest possible mean- 
ing, and defines it in this sense as the " dispensing of food, provisions 
or clothing, or the food or provisions so dispensed." Spenser was 
right in associating these various derivatives from VL liberare; but 
he either did not realize or he did not bother to put down the French 
and Latin sources. 

Spenser's use of palentine (palatine) 2 is of especial interest. He 
explains "county palentine" as follows: 

It was (as I suppose) first named Palentine of a pale, as it were a pale and 
defence to theyr inner landes, soe as it is called the English Pale, and there- 
fore also is a Palsgrave named, that is an Earle Palentine. Others thinke of 
the Latine palare, that is to forrage or out~runn, because the marchers and 
borderers use commonly soe to doe. 

The derivation of palentine from pale seems to be the merest popular 
etymology. NED. quotes from Hatz. Darm. a fifteenth-century 
use of the LL palatinus, used as an adjective to mean of or belonging 
to the palatium, or palace, and used as a noun to mean an officer of 
the palace, a chamberlain. The correct derivation was not unknown 

• P. 623, Morris edition. 

* P. 621, Morris edition. Spenser carelessly cites the deponent palor with an active 
infinitive. 
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to scholars of Spenser's own day; and, indeed, Selden, in his notes to 
Drayton's Poly-olbion, Song XI, gives a short history of the four 
counties palatine of Elizabethan England, and goes on to say: 

For the name Palatine, know, that in ancient time under the Emperours 
of declining Rome, the title of Count Palatine was; but so that it extended 
first only to him which had care of the Household and Imperial revenue 

Selden shows that the term spread to other great lords, and ends with 
a flourish of learned references. 1 So much for palatine. Pale, as 
the name was applied to the English Pales in France, Ireland, and 
Scotland, is etymologized in NED. as coming from the Latin palus, 
a stake, through the French pal. The reference to Palsgrave, how- 
ever, is significant. NED. traces this back to a MHG pfalzgrdve 
and that to an OHG pfalzengr&vo, derived, in turn, from pfalenza, 
palace, and grdvo, count. NED. adds a valuable and suggestive 
note, that the Latin palatium appears to have been altered in Teu- 
tonic lands to *palantium, whence come OHG pflanza, OS palencea, 
OE palente, palendse (fem.), and patent (masc). The most recent 
use, however, in English, that NED. gives of the -n- spelling is in the 
middle of the sixteenth century; and unless Spenser spelled his word 
palentine in order to force the similarity with pale (and I think him 
not above doing that sort of thing), then his is one of the last uses of 
the word with the old, traditionally Germanic spelling and pro- 
nunciation. Selden, knowing the word's Latin spelling, naturally 
omitted the -n- very much, we may suppose, as the French phi- 
lologists of the period prefixed an unhistorical h- to the OF om, 
man. It is not impossible that Selden is largely responsible for our 
present use of palatine in place of palentine. In short, Spenser's 
etymology from pale is rather certainly wrong. Palsgrave is, indeed, 
a cousin of palentine; but, though Spenser realized the similarity of 
meaning, I doubt whether he understood any etymological relation- 
ship. As for the derivation from the Latin deponent, palor, Spenser 
even seems dubious; and, indeed, he might well have been. 

In like manner his etymology of Scot 2 seems fanciful. He 
takes it from the Greek "scotos," which he defines as "darkeness." 
At least he seems right in that it is very likely not a Gaelic word. 

i Drayton's Poly-olbion, Loudon, 1876, II, 82. 
2 P. 633, Morris edition. 
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It first appears in inscriptions and authors in late classical Latin. 1 
The Irish form, Scot, plural, Scuit, seems to have come from this 
source. The origin of the Latin has been variously traced: some 
have suggested a rare ON plural, skotar; and Rhys thought it from 
some form cognate to the Welsh ysgwthr, to cut or carve, and so to 
tattoo. The Greek word for darkness, to which Spenser refers, was 
written with an -o-, not u; and one has no reason to suppose either 
that there is any connection between that classic Greek word and the 
medieval Greek with an -co-, or that Spenser knew anything about 
the latter. In short, his derivation is probably guessed from a chance 
similarity. 

One interesting thing about these etymologizings is their revela- 
tion at once of the knowledge and of the ignorance of the day. 
Spenser's interest in law and government easily explains his knowl- 
edge of the meanings of such words as cesse and folkemote; but his 
knowing the etymology of the latter seems a little surprising, until 
one remembers that The Shepheardes Calender and its glosses show a 
knowledge, extensive, if not always accurate, of ME words and their 
ways. 2 French he seems to have ignored as a source of English 
words; and Latin also he ignores, curiously enough, even in fairly 
obvious cases. It must be called to mind, however, that these words 
are chiefly of LL extraction, and that Spenser was living in the age 
that produced a Cardinal Bembo who would not read even his 
Vulgate for fear of corrupting the Ciceronian purity he affected. 
It might well take a man of Selden's stamp to recognize a word of 
the latter empire. Spenser's definitions are correct; but his ety- 
mologies are sulphurous of the limbo of popular philology. 

The remaining words that Spenser discusses are probably, if 
not certainly, of Celtic origin: some are legal terms; some, proper 
names; some, miscellaneous common nouns. Such dictionaries as 
Macbain and that of the Highland Society have been of use on the 
Gaelic side; Pughe and Strachan, for Welsh; Williams, for Cornish; 

i The Latin form Scottus first appeared, says NED., in writers c. 400. There was a 
variant Scotus (like the Med. Greek form Zkwtos) which became the usual form in Med. 
Latin ; and a third form, ScStus, seems to have arisen. It may represent a native name 
for the Celtic peoples concerned. See Holder's Altceltischer Sprachschatz. Cf. Keating's 
History (I.T.S.) I, 228-31. 

2 See study by the author in current number of the Journal of Eng. and Ger. Phil. 
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and Dinneen, Lane, O'Reilley-O'Donovan, and Coneys, for Irish. 
Of course, NED. is often helpful; and, as far as possible, these 
general reference books have been supplemented from O'Curry's 
Ancient Laws and Institutes, and similar treatises and documents 
both modern and Elizabethan. The suggestions of Professor F. N. 
Robinson, of Harvard, and of Professor T. P. Cross, of Chicago, 
have been particularly valuable. Many of the etymologies are uncer- 
tain; and some are so obscure as to reduce hypotheses almost to a 
matter of guesswork. Of course, Macbain, incomplete as he is, 
gives fairly trustworthy etymologies for Scotch Gaelic; but in the 
Irish field there is nothing of even his scope or excellence; and so, 
until something further is accomplished in the way of complete and 
reliable reference books, a study like the present can only too easily 
fall into a quicksand. For most of the words, however, at least one 
plausible explanation can be found, and some judgment of Spenser's 
etymology is possible. 

The first of the Irish legal terms is coygnye. 1 Spenser defines it 
as "man's meate," and pairs it off with liverye. The derivation, 
he says, is "hard to tell": "Some say of coyne, because they used 
commonly in theyr Coygnyes, not only to take meate, but coyne 
also." Spenser, however, thinks the source is Irish. As to definition, 
he is not quite clear: coygnye, he explains, "is a common use amongest 
Irish landlords, to have a common spending upon theyr tenauntes"; 
and again he defines it as "violent taking of victualls upon other men's 
tenauntes against their willes." 2 As a matter of fact, the term is a 
very old one. It' appears in Irish literature long before Spenser's 
day, 3 and seems to be present even in a doubtful passage in old Irish 
law. 4 The regular sense in these cases is to billet. Davies' use of the 
word, dated 1612 in NED., is quite the same as Spenser's; and NED. 
gives an extended note, and derives it from the 01 *condem, condmin, 

i P. 623, Morris edition. 

* P. 624, Morris edition. 

* See The Tdin B6 Cuailnge from the Yellow Book of Lecan, p. 3, and the Bodleian 
Amra Choluimb Chille, Revue Celtique, XX, 42. These texts are of uncertain date, but 
the substance of both is probably of the Old Irish period. There is a further reference 
to condmedim, I billet, in the Annals of Loch CS, sub anno 1310. 

* O'Curry and Atkinson, Ancient Laws and Institutes of Ireland, Dublin, 1865-1901, 
IV, 348. This, apparently, is not the same word as the common coingi, as in coingi 
comna, to obtain communion, O'Curry and Atkinson, I, 266. 
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to billet. Professor Robinson suggests rather the related condmad or 
condmedim. In short, Spenser is correct in that he understood 
what was probably the chief meaning of the word in his day, and in 
that he assigns an Irish derivation. The knowledge of the former 
he doubtless gained from his official position, for the word was in 
vital use in the law of his day; the etymology was probably not 
much more than a reasonable guess. Of ancient Brehon law, per se, 
he seems to have known little, and of ancient Irish culture, nothing. 
Kin-cogish, 1 the second of Spenser's legal terms in Celtic, he 
explains as follows: 

that every head of every sept and every chief of every kindred or familye 
should be answerable and bound to bring foorth every one of that kindred or 

sept .... when he should be required or charged with any treason 

It is a woord mingled of English and Irish together. 

Kin-, says Spenser, is English; and -cogish the sign of affinity in 
Irish. At first sight one might suppose that kin- was related either 
to the English kin or perhaps to the Celtic cineadh or cinne, meaning 
tribe or clan; and either of these hypotheses would lend at least 
some support to Spenser's etymology. As a matter of fact, kin- 
seems to be none of these things. The Ancient Laws of Ireland again 
comes to the rescue, at once proving the word venerable, and supply- 
ing a fairly certain etymology: the term is translated "crime of 
relative"; 2 cin- means crime; and -cogish is an anglicizing of the 
word comfocus, relative. Gilbert 3 gives the Irish spelling as cean 
coguis, but regularly uses the more common English form, kincogus. 
He states that the term originated in ancient Brehon law, quotes an 
example of its use in 1571 in a document written by an Irish legist, 
James O'Scingin or O'Sgingin, for Sir Edward Fyton, president of 
the province of "Connacht," and explains that, as late as the reign 
of Charles II, "Kincogus warrents" were issued by his government at 
Dublin for the purpose of reducing or "cutting off by the sword" 
some Irish in Ulster. In short, the custom and the name that 
designated it seem to have been in use in Ireland from early antiquity 
down at least to the latter seventeenth century. Spenser apparently 

i P. 624, Morris edition. 

» Anc. Laws and Inst, of Ireland, VI, 137; see also Heating's History, ed. Comyn 
I.T.S.), London, 1902, I, 69. 

« J. T. Gilbert's National MSS of Ireland, London, 1884, p. 177 fl. 
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understood the actual working of the law. His etymology of kin- 
seems to have been led astray by a false analogy in English; but his 
explanation of -cogish as "the sign of affinity in Irish" is probably 
right. 

The third of the Celtic legal terms is "tanistih," usually spelled 
tanistry, 1 the custom of choosing the successor of a chief during his 
lifetime from any member of his family. Here Spenser seems to have 
gone quite wrong as to etymology, although, of course, he understood 
the sense of the word. He naively suggests that it comes from 
"tania," a root appearing in Aquitania, Lusitania, Britannia, Dania, 
and meaning a "province or segniorye." He continues to elucidate: 

For sure it seemeth that it came anciently from those barbarous nations 
that over-ranne the world, which possessed those dominions, whereof they 
are now so called. And so it may well be 

Of course, the first-declension a- or -ia was commonly used for the 
names of provinces and countries in both classical and low Latin; 
but obviously a preceding -an- or -tan-, as appears in cognate forms, 
is part of the root, and has nothing to do with this ending. The 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, for instance, divides the third of the 
words cited by Spenser: Britan(n)+ia; and whether the word be 
from the Greek rperravla, 2 and whether there be any relation to the 
Pictish Cruithne, 3 the -tan- is not part of the termination which 
follows. As a matter of fact, tanistry seems to be a thoroughly 
Celtic word, existing in Gaelic forms tdnaisteachd and tdnaisteacht, 
meaning "law of succession." The word does not appear in the 
glossary to the Brehon law; but NED. vouches for its age; and the 
underlying tanaise 3 does appear. O'Curry 4 explains the law, and 
describes the election of a "tandiste or successor"; and Gilbert 6 
describes the appointing of a new chief of the O'Karwell Clan in 1558. 
NED. gives Spenser's as the first use in English, although the word 

i P. 612, Morris edition. 

2 See Macbain, p. 393, who refers to Stokes and Rhys. 

• For the etymology of tdn(a)ise from lo-ad-+ned- or neth-(l), see Thurneysen, 
Handbuch, p. 237. 

• E. O'Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, London, 1873, I, clxxxiii 
and clxi. See also Keating's History (I.T.S.), I, 66-67. 

• Gilbert's Nat. MSS oflrel., extract from fol. 86 of the MS Council Book of Ireland, 
1558. 
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must have been common in Anglo-Irish legal documents long before. 
Spenser seems to have understood the term as a practical matter of 
his own day; but again he does not appear to have had any historical 
background in Irish laws and usages — a condition that was common 
enough, we may judge, among Anglo-Saxon officialdom. 

Of the proper names that Spenser etymologized, one he seems to 
have looked upon as originally Irish. The name of the chieftain, 
Murroghe en-Ranagh, or Morroh en-Ranah, 1 he translates "Morrice 
of the Fearne or wast wilde places." The rendering of Morrice for 
Murroghe is not actual translation, but rather the adoption of a similar 
English name as an equivalent. Compare the familiar use of Charles 
for Cathair or of Dennis for Diarmuid. The rest of the expression, 
however, seems to be accurate translation: -en- can regularly be a 
preposition with genitive force; and Ranagh is an altogether possible 
phonological descendant of raithneach, -nige, meaning fern. 

In discussing the ethnology of Ireland, Spenser states that, in 
ancient times, "the Sythians planted in the North parts"; an Iberian 
people in the west, Gauls in the south, and Britons in the east. 
He offers no explanation as to how Ireland, in his own day, all spoke 
one language, and that somewhat similar to Brythonic Welsh. 
Whether he would have agreed with Rhys's theory of two Celtic 
invasions, vulgate doctrine thirty years ago, may be left to scholarly 
conjecture. Such works as Boece 2 and Camden 3 are doubtless 
Spenser's sources. Spenser felt it incumbent upon him to give lin- 
guistic proof of the Welsh relationship. In this connection he tried 
to find Brythonic etymologies for the Irish family names Kavanagh, 
Brin, O'Toole. Later he gives several Welsh words with their mean- 
ings; but he fails to show their connection with the Irish words he 
is seeking to explain. 

Spenser's discussion of Irish family names and his tracing of their 
etymologies from the Welsh seem to be founded on English rather 
than Celtic sources. Camden refers to the infinite number of British 
words in the Irish language; 4 and Ware, Spenser's first editor, says: 

» P. 615-16, Morris edition. 

* Hector Boece, " Scotorum Regni Descriptio," Scotorum Historiae, 1526. 
! William Camden, Britannia, London, 1590, pp. 5 ft. 

' Camden's Britannia, 2d ed., Gough, 1806, IV, 219. CI. J. Lynch, Cambrenais 
Eversus, Oxford, 1662, pp. 274 fl. 
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In Richard Creagh's booke de lingua Hibernica, there is a plentifull 
collection of Irish words, derived from the Brittish or Welch tongue, which 
doth much strengthen the Authors opinion, in houlding that the Brines, 
Tooles, and Cavenaghs, with other ancient inhabitants of the easterne parts, 
were originally Brittish Colonyes. 1 

Spenser has been severely criticized for trying "to fetch the original 
of several truly Irish families from England and Wales." 2 

Kavanagh, Spenser etymologizes from "kaun," meaning 
"strong." 3 I have been unable to find any such word in Welsh, or, 
for that matter, in Irish or Scotch Gaelic. Keating derives Kavanagh 
from caomhan, "a mild or pleasant person," originally applied to 
D6mhall Caomhanach, son of Diarmuid. He entirely denies 
Spenser's etymology. 4 Kavanagh is not included in Macbain's 
appendix on personal names and surnames; but Professor Robinson 
suggests that it may be related to the Irish cdbdn, a hollow or cavity, 
and that it is probably a family name of local origin. In any case, 
Spenser's statement seems to be quite fanciful. 

Brin 6 is the only one that helps to prove his point. Spenser gives 
it as meaning hillye; and indeed the noun bryn or brin is a common 
Welsh word meaning hill. In Irish, brinne means wood; but there is 
bruinne, having the original sense of breast, and also the tropical sense 
of hill in Irish poetry. Anyone who knew of the bryn* in Welsh and 
who ran across bruinne in this use, in Irish, might easily associate the 
two as cognates, as indeed they probably are. The Welsh noun 
Spenser evidently knew imperfectly, for he gave it as an adjective, 
but where he picked up knowledge, even as inaccurate as this, is an 

1 Spenser's Present State, Ware, 1633, p. 81, n. Ware, in his Preface, praises the 
soundness of Spenser's judgment regarding "the first peopling of the severall parts of 
the Hand" and asserts that the latter's conclusions "may be further confirmed by com- 
paring them with Richard Creagh's Booke de UnguA Hibernica, which is yet extant in 
the original manuscript." No printed version of Creagh's work is listed in the British 
Museum catalogue. Hanmer (The Chronicle of Ireland [Dublin, 1633), pp. 71 ft.) declares 
that the " British words among [the Irish] are infinite," gives a list of supposed loan-words, 
and cites Stanyhurst In support of his opinion. 

» The Irish Historical Library, Dublin and London, 1724, by William, Lord Bishop 
of Derry, p. 4. See also Keating, History of Ireland, ed. Comyn (I.T.S.), London, 1902, 
I, 24 ff. Roderick O'Plaherty In his Ogygia (Part III, chap, lxxvii) devotes a whole 
chapter to combating this and other theories set forth in Spenser's discussion. 

» P. 629, Morris edition. 

< Keating's History (I.T.S.), I, 29. 

' Pp. 629 and 659, Morris edition. 

« The pronunciation of Welsh y like a French u would make the word sound very 
much like the Irish bruin. 
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interesting question. But, not content with thus much learning, 
he defines brin elsewhere as wood. He seems to think that it has this 
meaning in Welsh; but I have found no trace of it. Keating allows 
brin in the sense woody, but declares that the family name comes 
from a young warrior called Bannut. 1 Spenser seems to have put 
himself to no more pother to gain consistency in scholarship than 
he did in the plot of his Faerie Queene. 

The O'Toole 2 family name Spenser takes likewise from the 
Welsh, and derives it from "tol, that is an hill-countrey." O'Toole 
almost certainly does not come from tol or even from the Welsh at 
all. Professor Robinson says that the immediate source of O'Toole 
is Ua Tuathail, which is a familiar family name. 3 As for tol, its use 
in the Celtic languages will receive attention in due course, under 
the noun tol defined by Spenser in a British use as "valley or dark." 

Spenser was not a very fortunate etymologist of Celtic proper 
nouns: two of the three from Welsh are more than dubious; and 
as for Murrogheen-Ranagh, the meaning — which is all Spenser gives 
— was very likely as widely known as the outlaw himself was notori- 
ous. Of course, such names as O'Toole and Kavanagh present rather 
knotty problems even to the modern philologist with his reference 
books — such as they are — and his scientific method; but Spenser's 
effort to derive them from the Welsh certainly does not add to one's 
opinion of his Celtic scholarship. There remains a fairly long 
list of common nouns, some of which he seems to have thought of as 
Welsh, some as Irish. In the case of the former he apparently 
drew considerably upon his imagination. 

In Spenser's cummurreeih* which he describes as the cry of one that 
"flyeth under the succour or protection of any against an enemy" 
and defines as "help" in "British," I can find no Irish word or cry- 
to be compared with it. Professor Robinson suggests that if Spenser 
or his informant knew it only in written form, he might have confused 
the Welsh word with some Irish derivative of cobair, help, a confusion 
that might arise from the common interchange of mh and bh. The 

i Keating's History (I.T.S.). I, 28-29. 

2 P. 629, Morris edition. 

* Keating also suggests this, History (I.T.S.), I, 28-29. 

' P. 629, Morris edition. 
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Dictionary of the Irish Text Society gives a cumarac, strong, power- 
ful, capable: perhaps he had this in mind; or perhaps he was simply- 
drawing again on his imagination. He seems to suggest that there 
is some relation between this cummurreeih, Irish or Welsh, and the 
Welsh cummeraig. This latter he defines as the Welsh word for 
"theyr own language"; and indeed this is an older spelling of the 
Welsh cymreig, the source of our Cymric. The word is easy to iden- 
tify in Welsh; but of the Irish war cry no certain trace remains. 

Spenser's Welsh, on the whole, seems to be pretty thoroughly 
muddled: tol, which, as an origin of O'Toole, he defined as a "hill- 
country" on page 629, on 659 is "a valley or darke." Tol, meaning 
hill-country, we have already discussed. Toll, in varied forms, occurs 
in all the insular Celtic languages, and regularly signifies a hole or 
perforation: toll in Cornish; twll in Welsh; toull in Breton; toll in 
Irish; toll in Scotch Gaelic; and towl in Manx. This sense of hole 
was carried over at least occasionally in Irish 1 and Manx 2 place- 
names and rather commonly in Scotch 3 to mean a depression in the 
land, and, more specifically, a pond, cave, hollow, and dell. The word 
probably had the meaning of hollow and dell, and so valley, in Irish 
as well as in Scotch Gaelic; but no such use appears in Welsh; and 
the sense of dark does not seem to occur at all. 

This group of words is interesting as showing that the author of 
The Present State of Ireland knew very little Welsh. The seeming 
inconsistencies of the meanings that he himself gives for brin and tol 
incline one to believe that the Irish tract was by no means a carefully 
deliberated and amply revised piece of work, but more likely an 
odd paper, written off, like so many of the tracts of the day, apropos 
of a particular occasion. The miscellaneous Irish nouns which will 
complete the scope of the present study seem to show a greater, 
though not necessarily more accurate, basis of knowledge behind 
them. 



1 P. Power, The Place-Names of Decies (London, 1907), p. 299, Toll Odar, Dun-Colored 
Pond. 

1 A. W. Moore, Manx Names (London, 1903), p. 98, Towl. a hole, a cave as in Towl 
Dick. 

* W. J. Watson, Place-Names of Ross and Cromarty, Inverness, 1904. Toll appears 
as cave, p. 49; as hollow, pp. 165, 231; as hole or hollow in the ground, pp. 73, 105, 180, 
218; as spate-hole, a deep and narrow corry, p. 168. 
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Farrih 1 Spenser gives as a war cry, and etymologizes it as "a 
Scotch woord, to weete, the name of one of the first Kings of Scot- 
land, called Fargus, Fergus, or Ferragus, which fought against the 

Pictes " Spenser objects to Stanyhurst's theory that the 

word comes from Pharao, and that the Irish were originally Egyp- 
tians; and he supports his own contention by remarking that there 
were many men in the north of Ireland called Farreehs. As to the 
actual war cry, Keating derives it from faire, faire 6, watch, watch 0, 
or 6 faire, take care. 2 It may be related to ferrac, -aig, force or vio- 
lence; and Professor Robinson suggests a relation to fear, man, or ri, 
king, in some combination. 3 As for Fergus or Fearghas, Macbain 
gives 01 Fergus 4 perhaps from *ver-gustu-s, super-choice. Spenser's 
use of the name is interesting as lending a little more credibility to 
his having browsed in the legendary history of Ireland. Stanyhurst's 
Egyptian theory comes down from such ancient sources as the Leabhar 
Gabhala, and seems still to have some currency as late as 1790, when 
Dr. Hastier published his pseudo-antiquarian SuXXeYcfyieya in satirical 
proof "that Ireland was originally peopled by the Egyptians." 
Spenser's etymology is at least not quite so far afield as Egypt. 

Gaull, 6 he says, is Irish for "straunge inhabitaunt." The word is 
derived, he says, from the days of the Gaulish invasion, which over- 
threw the "Sythians" in Ireland. The source for Spenser's opinion 
was probably Buchanan's Rerum Scotiarum Historia. 6 There is a 
word gall, meaning foreign, in Irish; and the introduction of the -u- 
may show either that Spenser took advantage of Elizabethan license 
in spelling to enforce his etymologies, or that he was trying to repro- 
duce an Irish dialectic pronunciation goul, or merely that he had 
chanced upon that spelling in Irish. A relation, moreover, to the 

i P. 632, Morris edition. 
' Keating's History (I.T.S.), I, 42-43. 

» The former of these suggestions is borne out by an anonymous writer in the Ulster 
Journal of Archaeology, III, 203. 

4 King Fergus is a well-known figure of Celtic legendary history. See Stany hurst, 
De rebus in Hibernia gestis, Antwerp, 1584, p. 26, etc. Buchanan gives three kings named 
"Fergusius," Historia, 1594, pp. 99 ft., 135 ff., 165 ff. Spenser himself refers to Buchanan 
in this connection. 

» P. 628, Morris edition. 

« 1594 ed., pp. 64 ff. Cf. spelling gald in the 1633 ed. of Spenser, p. 33. Cf. Keating's 
History, I, 230-31. 
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Gaul of Continental Celtic is generally accepted by scholars; 1 but 
his idea of a Gaulish invasion, unless we liken it to Rhys's second 
Celtic invasion, seems, rather than anything else, a figment of the 
legendary histories of Ireland. Macbain discusses the two opinions 
as to the etymology of the word as follows: 

Gall, a Lowlander, stranger, Irish Gall, a stranger, Englishman, Irish 
gall, foreigner; from Gallus, a Gaul, the Gauls being the first strangers to 
visit or be visited by the Irish in pre-Roman times (Zimmer). For deriva- 
tion, see gall, valour. Stokes takes a different view; he gives as basis for 
gall, stranger, *ghaslo, root ghas, Latin hostis, English guest. Hence, he 
derives gallus, a Gaul, from some Celtic dialect. 

Whether Spenser was right or wrong in relating gall and Gaul is a 
matter for learned conjecture; but the etymology certainly has some 
modern authority behind it. 

Galloglass, 2 according to Spenser, originally meant an English 
"servitour or yeoman," especially one of the English mercenaries. 
NED. queries the origin as applied necessarily to an Englishman any 
more than to any other foreigner. In general, however, Spenser 
seems correct as to the meaning of the word: it is a Celtic compound 
of gall, foreign, and oglach, a youth, servant, warrior. 

Rathe, 3 also, is a purely Celtic word. Spenser says it means hill, 
and uses it referring to those walled mounds which the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Ireland used as fortresses. Spenser seems to have gotten 
the erroneous sense of hill from the fact that these forts were usually 
upon a barrow or some slight elevation. The ascription to the Danes 
is noted in NED. as incorrect; and indeed Spenser seems partly 
responsible for the compounding of the word which has enshrined this 
bit of pseudo-antiquity in our language. 

Of the legal terms, English and Irish, Spenser seems to know the 
meanings; but his etymologies appear to be the merest guesswork 
and fancy — a condition quite to be expected in a day when Indo- 
Germanic roots and phonological variations were as yet unstudied 
and even unheard of. His Welsh etymologies of family names and 
of common nouns are, most of them, obviously and radically wrong. 

1 See Kuno Meyer, Sitzungsberichte der preuss. Akad. der Wissen., 1918, p. 1044.. 

2 P. 640, Morris edition. 

3 P. 642, Morris edition, commonly in the form Dane-rathe or Dane-rathes, as 
writers misled by Spenser's etymology have put it. 
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But it is even more interesting to note that The Present State of Ireland 
shows some knowledge of Irish common nouns; and Spenser's blun- 
ders point to his having supplied this knowledge himself rather than 
having called in expert assistance. Rathe, farrih, and the correct 
etymology of gall, moreover, suggest that he had at least some cursory 
interest in Irish antiquity, but it could not have been much more than 
cursory. One can readily believe that he had listened to translations 
of some of the old bardic songs. Just how much, however, and just 
wherein all this influenced his poetry are matters for future scholarship 
to decide. 

Spenser's knowledge of linguistics as revealed by the Present 
State was sadly narrow. This is particularly true as regards Celtic 
matters, and one is not surprised to find his political policy unsympa- 
thetic, at times almost to the point of savagery: he had no concep- 
tion of the venerable antiquities of Ireland, and did not realize that 
there was a time when the students in the schools of Bangor knew 
more Greek than Pope Gregory the Great. One must not, however, 
lay too much blame on Spenser for this miscomprehension. 

The Present State of Ireland seems to have ranked as a classic 
treatise for a considerable period. Writers on Ireland regularly 
attacked or defended it, as their politics dictated. Spenser's very 
diction had its influence : the form Dane-rathe he seems to have intro- 
duced into the language, 1 and one or two of the legal terms probably 
owe to him their literary use. These days the pamphlet treatise 
is rather neglected; but it is interesting as one of the early monu- 
ments of Celtic scholarship in English; and it seems to have a vital 
connection with English literature as mirroring the environment 
whence sprang the greatest poetical romance in the language. 

John W. Draper 

Harvard University 

1 NED. gives no earlier use. 
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